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PREFACE 


This  Booklet,  prepared  for  Empire  Bay,  has  several 
unusual  and  attractive  distinctions.  The  schools  of  On¬ 
tario  are  deeply  indebted  to  a  number  of  famous  contribu¬ 
tors  who  have  come  forward  to  aid  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Day. 

First  and  chiefly,  the  gracious  kindness  of  Her  Royal 
Highness,  Princess  Mary,  in  sending  for  sole  use  in  this 
Booklet  a  copy  of  her  photograph,  will  long  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

The  generosity  of  the  distinguished  men  in  various 
walks  of  life,  who  laid  aside  pressing  duties  and  gave 
most  valuable  time  to  the  service  of  the  schools  of  Ontario, 
will  win  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  those  who  are 
thus  placed  under  deep  obligations. 

As  in  former  years,  the  Booklet  is  intended  to  assist 
the  teacher  by  supplying  material  which  may  be  found 
useful  in  the  preparation  of  a  programme  for  the  Day. 
Some  of  the  original  articles  and  some  of  the  selections 
will  be  read  aloud  to  the  pupils  by  the  teachers;  others 
will  furnish  useful  material  to  local  speakers,  who  .should 
be  invited  to  share  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day. 

When  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day  is  over,  this 
booklet  should  be  placed  in  the  school  library,  so  as  to  be 
at  all  times  accessible  to  any  pupils  who  may  desire  to 
read  it. 
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EMPIRE  DAY,  1921 

\ 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAMME 

(See  Preface) 

V 

(The  outline  given  below  is  intended  merely  to  suggest  liow 
the  Booklet  may  be  of  service  in  the  celebration  of  the  Bay.) 

First  Session  * 

(9.00  a.m.  to  10.30  a.m.) 

Scripture  reading  (Psalm  46,  or  90,  or  91,  or  92,  or 
Deuteronomy  VIII,  6-11);  the  Lord’s  Prayer;  the  National 
Anthem;  address — Princess  Mary,  (see  page  7);  address — 
National  Holidays  in  the  Schools,  (see  page  10)  ;  song — “  O 
Canada”;  reading — “We  are  a  people  yet”,  (see  page  6). 

Second  Session 
(10.45  a.m.  to  12  m.) 

Patriotic  song;  address — What  we  mean  by  “God  Save  the 
King  ”,  (see  page  13)  ;  reading— “  Ready,  ay  Ready  ”,  (see  page 
17);  address — How  Education  Helps  the  Empire,  (see  page  18). 

Third  Session  ' 

(1.30  p.m.  to  2.30  p.m.) 

Address — The  League  of  Nations,  (see  page  22)  ;  patriotic 
song;  address — The  New  Status  of  Canada  in  the  British  Empire, 
(see  page  30). 

Fourth  Session 
(2.45  p.m  to  4.00  p.m.) 

Patriotic  song;  message — In  the  Schools  of  To-day  are  the 
Leaders  of  the  Future,  (see  page  9)  ;  reading— “  The  Children’s 
Song  ”,  Fourth  Reader,  page  1 ;  address — The  Loyalty  of  South 
Africa,  (see  page  36)  ;  National  Anthem, 

r 
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WE  ARE  A  PEOPLE  YET 


i 


These  noble  lines,  written  by  Tennyson  nearly  seventy  years 
ago,  are  so  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  to-day  that  they  are 
here  reproduced. 


We  are  a  people  yet. 

Tho’  all  men  else  their  nobler  dreams  forget, 
Confus’d  by  brainless  mobs  and  lawless  Powers; 
Thank  Him  who  isl’d  us  here,  and  roughly  set 
His  Briton  in  blown  seas  and  storming  showers, 
We  have  a  voice,  with  which  to  pay  the  debt 
Of  boundless  love  and  reverence  and  regret 
To  those  great  men  who  fought,  and  kept  it  ours. 
And  keep  it  ours,  O  God,  from  brute  control; 

O  Statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  eye,  the  soul 
Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole, 

And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom  sown 
Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne, 

That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there  springs 
Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings; 

For,  saving  that,  ye  help  to  save  mankind. 


y 


b 
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THE  PRINCESS  MARY 


BY  JEAN  GRAHAM 

The  'Great  War  meant  the  ruin  of  many  principalities 
and  powers.  Royal  Houses,  if  built  on  the  sand,  were 
swept  away  when  the  floods  rose  .  .  .  and  great  was 

the  fall  of  them.  However,  when  the  eleventh  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918,  came,  with  its  proclamation  of  Armistice,  joyous 
Londoners  flocked  at  once  to  the  royal  residence,  sure  of 
sympathy  in  their  rejoicing  as  they  had  been  in  their 
grief.  Not  the  least  interesting  in  the  group  of  royal 
sympathizers  was  the  fair-haired  daughter  of  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary,  the  Princess  who,  during  the  war,  had 
shared  the  toil  of  sewing  and  nursing,  proudly  and  faith¬ 
fully  done  by  every  member  of  Britain’s  sisterhood  of 
service. 

Princess  Mary,  who  has  chosen  the  last  of  four  names, 
(the  royal  names  of  Victoria,  Alexandra,  Alice,  preced¬ 
ing)  was  born  on  April  25th,  1897,  and  is  now  in  the 
fairest  flowering  of  her  young  womanhood.  She  has  been 
brought  up  with  the  simplicity  and  appreciation  of  the 
responsibility  of  her  high  position  that  might  be  expected 
in  a  daughter  of  that  eminently  wise  mother,  the  consort 
of  King  George. 

Princess  Mary  has  the  English  girl’s  love  of  outdoors 
and  the  skill  in  riding  which  becomes  the  descendant  of 
a  long  line  of  good  sportsmen.  Withal,  she  has  more 
than  her  share  of  feminine  accomplishments,  and,  like 
her  royal  mother,  has  a  fondness  for  needle-work — both 
plain  and  artistic.  Thus,  in  her  tastes  and  achievements, 
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she  combines  those  of  the  chatelaine  of  long  ago  and  the 
maiden  of  our  century. 

Faithfulness  to  the  old  Norman  maxim,  noblesse  oblige , 
is  the  only  assurance  for  the  stability  of  an  aristocracy  or 
a  royal  house.  Since  the  day  of  Crecy,  “  I  serve ??  has 
been  the  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  has,  indeed, 
been  the  spirit  of  the  household  of  King  George  through¬ 
out  peace  and  war.  Winsome  in  her  youth  and  brightness, 
Her  Poyal  Highness,  Princess  Mary,  holds  a  -place  in 
British  hearts  by  the  right  divine,  above  any  sceptred 
sway,  of  gentleness  and  gracious  deeds.  Of  whatever 
stately  home  she  may  be  queen,  she  will  always  hold  a 
royal  rank  in  the  affections  of  the  Empire  of  the  Seven 
Seas. 


IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  TO-DAY  ARE  THE 
LEADERS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

BY  E.  W.  BEATTY,  Iv.C. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
declared  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton, 
he  was  emphasizing  the  well-authenti¬ 
cated  truth  that  the  character  of  the 
leaders  in  that  great  military  contest 
with  Napoleon  was  based  on  the  pluck, 
the  self-reliance,  and  the  capacity  to 
command  which  they  learned  at  a  good  English  school. 

The  battle  of  life  for  the  Canadian  is  won,  however, 
not  only  on  the  playing  fields  of  his  school,  although 
games  play  a  necessary  part  in  the  youth  of  a  man  who 
is  likely  to  succeed,  but  also  in  the  class-rooms. 

Eour  qualities  are-  important  to  success  in  this  New 
World— good  health,  honesty,  education,  and  a  liking  for 
work;  and  the  boy  who  makes  these  qualities  his  own  has 
established  the  foundations  of  future  leadership.  They 
are  essential  qualities,  and  must  be  acquired  when  one  is 
still  young,  not  left  to  be  learned  in  middle  age.  The  old 
adage  that  ct  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man  is  as 
true  to-day  as  when  it  was  first  uttered.  The  leaders  of 
the  future  are  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  to-day. 
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NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

BY  SIB  ARTHUR  W.  CURRIE 


National  holidays,  like  Empire 
Day  and  Dominion  Day,  are  pri¬ 
marily  days  of  remembrance.  But, 
while  they  are  all  memorials  to  a 
vanished  and  shadowy  past,  they  should 
likewise  be  observation  posts  of  the 
present,  and  guiding  places  to  the 
future.  They  are  periods  when,  in  the 
fever  and  the  fret  of  modern  life,  we  should  pause  to  think 
upon  the  ideals  for  which  our  fathers  fought,  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  again  our  own  responsibilities  in  helping  our  country 
to  realize  our  fathers’  dream.  We  do  well,  on  such  days,  as 
the  financier  would  say,  to  take  stock  of  our  original 
national  capital  in  ideals,  and  to  decide  whether  that  capi¬ 
tal  has  grown  or  dwindled ;  we  do  well  to  look  again  at  the 
talent  of  the  parable — this  time  a  national  talent — to  see 
if  it  has  increased  or  if  it  has  rusted  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
These  national  holidays  are  days,  above  all,  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Canada  should  hear  again  the  undying  story  of  our 
country’s  birth,  so  that  the  ideals  at  the  basis  of  that  story 
shall  not  be  lost. 

The  men  who  made  our  home-land  and  saved  it  for 
our  Empire  were  men  of  wide  vision  and  stout  courage  and- 
cleep  faith  and  boundless  hope.  Our  great  country  was 
born  of  their  adventure  and  cradled  by  their  solicitude; 
it  was  pioneered  by  their  enterprise  and  blessed  by  their 
religion.  Their  camp-fires  burned  in  the  most  distant 
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parts  of  our  Dominion;  the  deepest  forests  of  Canada  were 
their  sepulchres.  But,  in  the  hardest  places,  they  were 
always  optimists.  Above  all  else  they  were  unselfish.  At 
the  basis  of  their  endeavour  and  their  struggle  was  the 
principle  of  liberty  and  of  justice  between  man  and  man, 
the  firm  belief  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  race,  the 
unswerving  faith  in  a  new  country  of  happiness,  founded 
on  righteousness  and  truth  and  guided  by  the  sanctity  of 
law.  They  thought  in  continents  rather  than  in  localities 
or  petty  places.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  them  to 
lapse  into  barbarism,  surrounded,  as,  they  were,  by  savage 
tribes  and  far  from  the  influence  of  the  old  home  and  the 
old  kindly  faces  ;  but  they  walked  quietly  with  God  and 
kept  their  mothers’  faith;  they  kept  to  the  old  ways;  they 
upheld  the  old  traditions  and  used  the  ancient  speech; 
and  from  their  faith  and  their  works  our  Country  emerged 
as  a  land  of  hope  and  glory — a  wonderful  heritage  for 
their  children. 

While  we  owe  much  to  our  Empire,  we  must  not  forget 
what  our  Empire  owes  to  our  land.  When  our  Mother¬ 
land  first  tried  to  solve  the  problems  of  colonies  within  the 
Empire,  she  failed,  because  she  did  not  rightly  understand 
the  rights  of  colonizing  powers,  and,  as  a  result,  her  chil¬ 
dren  cut  the  home  tie.  But  where  the  Motherland  failed 
by  force,  our  fathers  succeeded  by  comparatively  peaceful 
means  in  1837,  and  in  Canada  the  principle  of  autonomy 
within  the  Empire  was  born.  To  the  same  methods  of 
Canada  in  those  days  the  Empire  largely  owes  its  strength, 
for  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Newfoundland,  and  South 
Africa  followed  in  our  footsteps.  That  is  surely  one  of 
Canada’s  great  contributions  to  the  strength  of  the 
Empire. 

In  our  land  to-day,  with  its  great  development  and  its 
industries,  its  million  lights  from  iron,  gold,  and  brass, 
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and  blazing  ores,  it  may  be  that  the  ideals  of  our  fathers 

are  at  times  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  There  are  many 

problems  of  Empire  still  to  be  solved,  and  in  their  solution 

Canada  must  take  her  part.  The  children  of  to-day  are 

the  men  who  to-morrow  will  take  up  the  task.  It  is  to 

them  we  must  look  for  the  shaping  of  our  country’s  destiny. 

There  lies  the  great  responsibility  of  education.  Napoleon 

attributed  his  failure  in  his  Russian  campaign  to  his  old 

school  teacher,  who,  he  said,  had  never  told  him,  as  a  lad, 

about  the  Moscow  ice  and  snow  that  proved  his  ruin.  Our 

schools  are  the  hope  of  our  land,  but  they  must  be  places 

for  the  teaching  of  truth,  not  only  the  material,  but  the 

spiritual.  Against  foes  from  without  and  treachery  from 

within,  the  ideals  of  our  ancestors — the  ideals  of  liberty  and 

justice  and  righteousness  and  the  sanctity  of  law — will  be 

our  country’s  greatest  defence.  If  we  keep  them  in  our 

minds  and  hearts  and  teach  them  in  our  schools,  we  can 

look  across  the  ocean  on  our  national  holidays  and  proudly 

say  with  Whitman : 

*/ 

Have  the  elder  races  halted?  Do  they  droop  and  end  their 
lesson, 

Wearied,  over  there  beyond  the  seas? 

We  take  up  the  task  eternal,  and  the  burden,  and  the  lesson, 
Pioneers!  0  pioneers! 


WHAT  WE  MEAN  BY  “GOD  SAVE  THE  KING” 

BY  BEV.  TREVOR  IT.  DAVIES,  D.D. 


The  words  “  God  Save  the  Kins'  ” 

o 

are  taken  from  the  Book  of  Samuel, 
where  they  stand  as  a  free  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  words  whereby  the 
people  of  Israel  acclaimed  their  newly- 
appointed  king  (I  Samuel  10:  24). 

To  us  the  phrase  signifies  that 
union  between  the  Divine  and  the 
human,  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  the  laws  of  spiritual 
influence  and  the  laws  of  public  state,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  permanent  security  nor  real  progess. 
Religion  should  be  the  soul  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
the  organized  form  and  body  of  religion.  To  put  asunder 
what  God  hath  joined  together  is  to  rob  religion  of  one 
of  its  most  influential  expressions,  and  to  take  away  from 
the  nation  what  is  designed  to  be  the  spirit  of  its 
institutions. 

We  may  best  express  the  significance  of  this  national 
prayer  by  placing  emphasis  in  turn  upon  each  of  its  words: 
“  The  King,”  «  Save,”  “God.” 

1.  The  name  “King”  stands  as  an  epitome  of  the  life 
of  the  Empire. 

The  wealth  of  affection  and  veneration  which  clusters 
about  , the  King,  and  which  constitutes  the  supreme 
treasure  of  his  high  office  are  his,  not  merely  because  of 
his  admirable  personal  qualities,  but  also,  and  mainly, 
because  he  embodies  as  none  other  is  able  to  do  the  unity 
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of  all  the  nations  included  within  the  Empire.  He  is  the 
one  official  who  remains  undisturbed  by  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  party  and  of  opinion.  In  him  the  Empire  finds  its 
abiding  loyalty.  Many  are  the  forms  of  government 
within  the  Empire,  but  all  unite  in  furnishing  broad  and 
massive  foundations  for  the  King’s  throne. 

This  was  the  significance  of  the  marvellous  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  loyalty  evoked  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he 
made  his  tour  through  those  lands  of  which  he  will  one 
day,  by  God’s  grace,  be  monarch.  It  was  not  merely  his 
own  personal  worth  and  charm  which  caused  Canada, 
Australia,  Hew  Zealand,  and  the  West  Indies  to  vie  with 
one  another  in  making  his  journey  one  long  triumphal  pro¬ 
cession,  but  also  the  sense  that  in  him  there  is  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  our  unity  and  the  melting  of  many  peoples  into 
one  great  family,  “  Till  to-day  how  many  nations  crown 
thee,  who  shall  say?” 

.When  we  pray  “  God  Save  the  King”  we  think  of 
the  King  in  the  light  of  his  high  office,  and  see  in  him 
the  gathering  of  the  nations,  a  symbolic  prophecy,  we 
may  hope,  of  a  larger  federation  yet  to  be. 

2.  The  word  “  Save  ”  reminds  us  of  our  Imperial  and 
national  responsibilities. 

Hations,  like  individuals,  have  their  appointed  tasks. 
The  tragedy  of  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  failure  of 
highly-endowed  peoples  to  fulfil  their  divinely  appointed 
mission.  The  pathway  of  the  human  race  is  strewn  with 
the  ruins  of  great  national  systems  which  perished  through 
their  infidelities. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  of  a  nation  which  grew 
into  the  consciousness  of  being  an  elect  people,  whose 
vocation  was  to  proclaim  the  unity  and  spirituality  of 
God,  and  whose  greatness  depended  upon  its  fidelity  to 
those  central  ideas  through  good  and  ill. 

Looking  back  upon  the  history  of  the  British  peoples 
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we  are  forced  to  the  belief  that  to  them  also  has  been 
committed  a  great  mission.  It  was  theirs  to  develop  a 
Parliament  which  became  the  “  mother  of  the  free  Parlia¬ 
ments  ”  of  the  world ;  among  her  peoples  has  been  made 
manifest  the  power  of  the  associated  action  of  free 
citizens,  and  within  her  boundaries  has  been  kindled  the 
light  of  faith  and  hope. 

These  are  high  privileges,  and  they  entail  heavy 
responsibilities.  We  have  sometimes  failed  in  our  voca¬ 
tion;  there  are  dark  and  sinister  chapters  in  our  history. 
P>ut  none  the  less,  we  may  gratefully  claim  that  the  light 
of  our  destiny  has  never  been  wholly  extinguished,  and 
that  we  have  not  been  altogether  unworthy  of  our  high 
and  singular  election. 

When  we  pray  “  God  Save  the  King,”  we  ask  for 
grace  to  be  faithful  to  the  star  of  our  destiny,  so  that  we 
may  help  to  make  our  nation  a  “  praise  in  the  earth.” 
Great  indeed  and  glorious  will  be  our  heritage  if  we  suc¬ 
ceed. 

Patriotism  does  not  mean  a  stubborn  determination  to 

i 

support  the  nation  “whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.”  We 
are  never  safe  except  when  we  are  right.  If  we  harbour 
wrong  purposes  and  cherish  evil  ambitions,  armies  and 
navies  cannot  offer  us  'security.  Falsehood  and  injustice 
eat  like  a  canker  into  a  nation’s  health. 

Our  prayer  is  that  God  will  save  us  from  all  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  party  aims,  from  all  misuse  of  power,  and  from 
the  slow  but  sure  decay  which  accompanies  unworthy 
ambitions. 

3.  The  prayer  also  makes  our  confession  that  the  true 
strength  of  the  “  Empire  ”  and  of  the  “  Nation  ”  is  to 
be  found  in  their  relation  to  God.  Pie  only  can  save  us 
from  the  arrogance  of  power  ;  in  TIis  Presence  we  come 
to  understand  that  our  ways  throughout  the  centuries  have 
been  opened  before  us,  not  by  accident,  nor  a  series  of 
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accidents,  but  by  a  Divine  leading,  and  the  working  of  a 
Divine  instinct  within  our  hearts.  This  faith  sobers  us 
with  the  sense  of  our  partnership  together  with  God,  and 
challenges  us  to  high  and  disinterested  service. 

The  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  from  1914  to 
1918  was  Mr.  Cecil  Spring  Bice.  On  the  day  before  he 
was  compelled,  from  ill-health,  to  give  up  his  work  in 
that  city,  and  one  month  before  he  died,  he  wrote  the 
following  lines,  in  which  he  devoted  himself  anew  to  his 
country’s  cause : — 

“  I  vow  to  thee,  my  country,  all  earthly  things  above, 

Entire  and  whole  and  perfect,  the  service  of  my  love — 

The  love  that  asks  no  questions,  the  love  that  stands  the  test, 
That  lays  upon  the  altar  the  dearest  and  the  best, 

The  love  that  never  falters,  the  love  that  pays  the  price, 

The  love  that  makes  undaunted  the  final  sacrifice.” 

And  then  he  discloses  to  us  the  animating  spirit  of 
this  splendid  patriotism: — 

“  But  there’s  another  country  I  have  heard  of  long  ago, 

Most  dear  to  those  who  love  her,  most  great  to  those  who  know; 
We  may  not  count  her  army,  we  may  not  see  her  king, 

Her  fulness  is  a  faithful  heart,  her  prize  is  suffering. 

And  solemnly  and  silently  her  shining  bands  increase, 

And  her  ways  are  ways  of  gentleness  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace.” 

0 

That  is  a  patriotism  which  never  fails' and  which  may 
be  trusted;  it  is  loyalty  to  the  king  arising  out  of  the 
worship  and  service  of  his  King  and  ours  ;  it  is  committal 
to  the  earthly  country  through  an  earlier  surrender  to 
the  cause  of  a  heavenly  kingdom — 

“  Most  dear  to  those  who  love  her,  most  great  to  those  who 
know.” 


READY,  AY,  READY 


The  foliowi  li"- 

O 

Charles  Merivale,  a 
nut  be  allowed  to 


stirring 
poet  of 
>ass  into 


poem,  written 
the  mid- Victorian 
oblivion : — 


lerman 

should 


Old  England’s  sons  are  English  yet, 

Old  England’s  hearts  are  strong; 

And  still  she  wears  her  coronet 
Aflame  with  sword  and  song. 

As  in  their  pride  our  fathers  died, 

If  need  be,  so  die  we; 

So  wield  we  still,  gainsay  who  will, 

The  sceptre  of  the  sea. 

England,  stand  fast;  let  hand  and  heart  be  steady; 

Be  thy  first  word  thy  last, — Ready,  ay,  ready! 

We’ve  Raleighs  still  for  Raleigh’s  part, 

We’ve  Nelsons  yet  unknown; 

The  pulses  of  the  Lion  Heart 
Beat  on  through  Wellington. 

Hold,  Britain,  hold  thy  creed  of  old, 

Strong  foe  and  steadfast  friend, 

And,  still  unto  thy  motto  true, 

Defv  not,  but  defend. 

England,  stand  fast;  let  hand  and  heart  be  steady; 

Be  thy  first  word  thy  last, — Ready,  ay,  ready! 

Men  whisper’d  that  our  arm  was  weak, 

Men  said  our  blood  was  cold, 

And  that  our  hearts  no  longer  speak 
The  clarion-note  of  old; 

But  let  the  spear  and  sword  draw  near 
The  sleeping  lion’s  den, 

His  island  shore  shall  start  once  more 
To  life  with  armed  men. 

England,  stand  fast;  let  hand  and  heart  be  steady; 

Be  thy  first  word  thy  last, — Ready,  ay,  ready! 
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HOW  EDUCATION  HELPS  THE  EMPIRE 

BY  Silt  ROBERT  A.  FALCONER 


The  British  Empire  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  of  us  who  have,  under 
its  sheltering  influence,  learned  our 
ideals  of  justice  and  civil  righteous¬ 
ness,  the  greatest  factor  in  civilization 
making  for  the  better  government  of 
mankind.  Therefore,  we  desire  that 
our  people  should  be  devoted  to  its 
maintenance.  One  large  factor  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose  is  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
history  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  aims  of  the  different 
portions  which  compose  it.  We  believe  that  the  better 
educated  each  member  of  the  Empire  is,  the  more  reason¬ 
able  will  become  the  desire  to  hold  together  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind  through  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  its  ideals  of  justice,  liberty,  and  righteousness. 

1.  We  should  be  educated  in  the  history  of  the  Empire. 
The  history  of  mankind  may  be  so  taught  that  only  the 
wars,  the  hatreds,  the  self-aggrandisement,  and  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  peoples  and  nations  are  seen.  But  this  is  only  one 
side  of  human  struggle.  Much  there  is  to  regret,  many 
and  constant  are  the  hostilities  of  men.  But  the  brighter 
and  truer  side  of  history  is  that  on  the  whole  the  human 
race  has  advanced,  and  that  noble  effort,  high  purpose, 
self-sacrificing  endeavour,  and  far-seeing  statesmanship 
have  prevailed.  There  have  been  the  poet,  the  prophet, 
the  missionary,  the  high-minded  statesman,  the  self- 
sacrificing  scientist,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  neither  of  whom 
has  held  his  life  dear  when  he  was  called,  upon  to  fight 
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for  his  country.  .And  all  these  have  contributed  to  make 
the  Empire  what  it  is.  If  its  history  is  properly  taught, 
tin’s  nobler  effort  will  be  found  to  prevail  over  the  sordid 
and  the  selfish.  Virtue  will  far  outdistance  force.  And 
the  path  of  the  progress  of  the  Empire  will  be  found  to 
be,  in  spite  of  dark  shadows  here  and  there  cast  across 
it,  that  of  the  just,  shining,  we  hope,  more  and  more  unto 
a  better  if  not  a  perfect  day. 

2.  Education  gives  power.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  highly  educated  people  will,  before  long,  control 
the  earth.  1  mean  even  in  a  technical  sense.  Science 
gives  the  mastery  over  raw  materials,  and  enables  those 
who  know  to  extract  from  them  the  instruments  and  forces 
which  minister  to  the  comfort  and  multiply  the  power 
of  man.  It  is  the  brain,  not  the  arm,  which  in  the  long 
run  will  conquer.  What  is  to  be  feared  in  the  future  is 
not  that  masses  of  barbarians  will  swarm  over  our  world 
and  obliterate  our  civilization,  but  that  the  world  that 
was  barbarian  will  become  educated  in  the  methods  of 
science,  and,  using  the  arms  and  appliances  which  she 
affords,  may  prove  to  be  our  most  formidable  opponents. 
What  constituted  the  real  menace  from  Germany  before  the 
war  was  her  highly  developed  educational  system  and  her 
thoroughly  trained  and  hard-working  people.  Nowhere 
was  science  used  more  systematically  and  its  methods  and 
discoveries  applied  more  rigidly  for  the  production  of 
wealth.  The  people,  also,  were  trained  in  day  schools 
and  technical  schools  to  be  efficient  workmen.  Industries 
spread  rapidly,  wealth  accumulated,  the  sense  of  power 
developed,  and  a  new  and  insolent  spirit  arose,  determined 
to  control  the  world.  We  know  only  too  well  what  it 
cost  to  overthrow  that  malign  power.  But  the  same  spirit 
may  be  repeated  elsewhere.  If  the  value  of  education 
seizes  upon  a  people,  and  they  come  to  recognize  what 
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science  can  do  for  them,  intelligent  Asiatic  nations,  con¬ 
tent  to  work  harder  than  we  do  and  live  on  less,  may  in 
time  become  the  greatest  rivals  of  our  western  civilization. 

Merely  for  self-protection,  therefore,  we  must  become 
more  educated  throughout  the  Empire.  We  must  control 
our  environment,  we  must  develop  our  intelligence  and 
the  latent  genius  of  our  people,  we  must  keep  the  mastery 
which  comes  from  having  our  faculties  developed. 

3.  We  must  educate  the  Empire  in  such  a  way  that, 
if  possible,  discontent  may  be  lessened.  As  long  as  there 
are  sections  of  society  whose  ignorance  keeps  them  from 
getting  on  in  life,  they  will  be  the  tools  of  demagogues, 
who  will  play  upon  their  grievances  or  their  misfortunes 
and  create  passions  between  class  and  class.  An  intelli¬ 
gent  society  in  all  its  ranks  will  be  freer  than  ours  is  from 
many  of  the  ills  that  distress  us.  Education  will  bring 
higher  standards  of  health  and  well-being;  it  will  give 
greater  resourcefulness;  it  will  open  up  avenues  towards 
more  enduring  pleasures. 

4.  But  if  education  is  to  enable  us  to  do  our  best  as 
an  Empire,  it  must  be  based  on  those  moral  principles  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  our  Empire  stands.  Intelli¬ 
gent  character  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  any  person  or 
nation  can  possess.  Rectitude,  integrity,  simplicity,  fair- 
mindedness,  and  kindness  are  virtues  which  we  all  rever¬ 
ence,  and  hope  that  our  people  cherish  above  everything 
else.  If  our  Empire  is  to  stand  and  play  its  part  in  the 
world  we  must,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  instil  into 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  the  truth  that  these 
virtues  are  nothing  less  than  divine,  and  that  a  man,  or 
a  nation,  or  an  empire  will  in  the  long  run  meet  disaster 
if,  in  the  coming  years,  it  brings  forth  a  race  which  will 
seek  to  direct  its  fortunes  without  a  conscience  sensitive 
to  these  eternal  verities. 
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WHO  WON  THE  WAR?  THE  UNKNOWN 

SOLDIER 


When  the  “  Unknown  Warrior  ”  was  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  on  Armistice  Day,  1920,  a  great  many 
people  said,  “I  wonder  who  lie  is?”  There  was  no  need 
to  wonder.  The  answer  to  the  query,  “Who  was  he?”  is 
so  plain.  The  “Unknown  Warrior”  was  the  Man  who 
won  the  War.  The  historians,  usually  anxious  to  give  all 
credit  for  victory  to  generals,  admit  that  for  once  the 
rank  and  file  had  something  to  do  with  the  result.  In 
truth  there  are  few  results  which  have  not  at  some 
moment  depended  upon  the  dash  or  the  steadiness  of 
the  “Unknown  Warrior;”  and  seeing  that  throughout  the 
operations  which  filled  the  years  between  August,  1914, 
and  November,  1918,  it  was  so  consistently  the  men, 
rather  than  the  generals,  who  gained  victory  or  prevented 
defeats  from  being  disasters,  history  may  well  call  it  a 
“  soldiers’  war.” 


THE  UNKNOWN  WARRIOR 

Westminster  Abbey,  November  11th,  1920. 

Here  lies  a  warrior,  he  alone 
Nameless  among  the  named  and  known  ; 

None  nobler,  though  by  word  and  deed 
Nobly  they  served  their  country’s  need, 

And  won  their  rest  by  right  of  worth 
Within  this  storied  plot  of  earth. 

•  Great  gifts  to  her  they  gave,  but  he — 

He  gave  his  life  to  keep  her  free. 

— Sir  Owen  Seaman 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


\ 


Its  Origin  and  Work 

BY  N.  W.  BO  WELL,  K.C. 

A  recent  writer  on  the  work  of 
the  Assembly  at  Geneva  referred  to 
the  old  Eastern  fable  that,  when  the 
elephant  first  appeared  upon  the  earth, 
the  little  animals  gathered  round  to 
view  the  wonder  and  then  met  to  talk 
over  what  they  had  seen.  One  said, 
“  I  saw  a  lance  ”,  another  a  cable  ”, 
another  ce  a  shield  A  Thus  they  described  the  tusks,  the 
trunk,  and  the  ear  of  the  monster,  which  none  of  them 
had  seen  altogether. 

One  is  reminded  of  this  fable  when  one  thinks  of 
the  League.  It  is  so  great  in  its  conception,  so  high  in 
its  ideal,  and  so  manifold  in  its  activities  that  one  can¬ 
not  take  it  in  at  a  glance.  One  must  walk  round  it,  so 
to  speak,  view  its  various  aspects,  and  then  seek  to  put 
them  together,  in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  whole. 

So  far  as  history  provides  a  record,  nations  in  the 
past,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  looked  upon  each 
other  as  potential,  if  not  real,  enemies,  and  they  have, 
therefore,  felt  compelled  to  erect  military  fortifications, 
to  raise  and  train  armies,  to  build  navies,  and  to  provide 
themselves  with  all  the  equipment  and  paraphernalia  for 
war,  nominally  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  frequently  for 
the  purposes  of  offence. 
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For  the  same  reason  they  have  formed  alliances,  more 
or  less  intimate,  for  the  purpose  of  offsetting  other  alli¬ 
ances,  and  so  preserving  what  is  known  in  diplomacy  as 
the  “  balance  of  power/7  The  culmination  of  this  con¬ 
ception  of  international  relations  and  its  most  severe 
condemnation  are  to  be  found  in  the  recent  Great  War. 

This  War  was  so  universal  in  its  effects,  involved  such 
great  sacrifices  in  life  and  property,  and  was  characterized 
by  such  crimes  and  suffering,  that  the  heart  of  humanity 
cried  out  for  relief  from  the  burden  and  horrors  of  war. 
The  very  needs  of  humanity  have  created  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  international  relations.  That  new  conception 
is  that  each  nation  should  look  upon  every  other,  not  as 
a  real  or  potential  enemy,  hut  as  a  real  or  potential 
friend,  and  that  the  nations  should  substitute  for  com¬ 
petition  in  preparation  for  war,  cooperation  for  the  pre1 
servation  of  peace.  It  is  this  new  conception  which  finds 
expression  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  sceptic  asks :  “  Is  it  possible  for  this  new  con¬ 
ception  to  live  and  is  it  possible  to  find  a  substitute  for 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes?77 

To  these  questions  we  in  Canada  can  answer  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  :  “  Yes.77 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  people  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  given  expression  to  this  new 
conception  in  their  international  relations.  We  have 
refused  to  look  upon  each  other  as  real  or  potential 
enemies;  we  resolved  to  look  upon  each  other  as  friends. 
We  have,  therefore,  refused  to  build  fortifications  along 
our  international  boundaries  or  to  raise  and  train  armies 
for  attack  or  defence.  We  have  refused  to  place  war¬ 
ships  upon  our  great  international  inland  waterways,  or 
to  form  alliances  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  good 
relations  which  should  exist  between  our  two  countries. 
The  unguarded  boundary  77  of  5,400  miles  between  the 
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United  States  and  Canada  is  the  standing  testimony  to  all 
the  world  that  nations  can  live  at  peace  one  with  the 
other  and  can  settle  all  their  disputes  hy  peaceable  means. 
It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  not  always  liked  all  the 
terms  ot  these  settlements,  hut  all  thoughtful  men  will 
agree  that  the  worst  settlement  secured  hy  peaceable 
means  was  better  for  both  nations  than  the  best  settle¬ 
ment  that  could  have  been  secured  hy  either  nation  as  a 
result  of  war. 

We  have  not  only  in  practice  settled  all  our  disputes 
hy  peaceable  means,  hut  we  have  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States,  whereby  both  countries 
have  bound  themselves  to  endeavour  to  settle  all  our 
disputes  hy  peaceable  means.  The  Covenant  of  the  League, 
of  Nations  is  simply  an  agreement  between  forty-eight, 
nations  instead  of  two,  to  endeavour  to  do  on  a  world-wide 
scale  what  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  succeeded 
in  doing  for  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

The  League  has  two  main  objects.  The  first  and 
principal  object  is  to  preserve  the  world’s  peace  hy  pro¬ 
viding  a  substitute  for  war  as  a  means  of  settling  inter¬ 
national  disputes.  Governments  will  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  carry  on  their  negotiations  with  other  Govern¬ 
ments  through  the  regular  diplomatic  channels  ;  hut  should 
a  dispute  arise  between  any  two  nations,  members  of  the 
League,  which  they  are  unable  to  settle  between  them¬ 
selves  by  peaceable  means,  they  agree  to  submit  this  dis¬ 
pute  either  to  arbitration  or  judicial  determination  or 
to  investigation  and  conciliation  by  Council  of  the  League, 
and  they  bind  themselves  not  to  resort  to  war  until 
three  months  after  the  decision  is  rendered  or  the  Council 
has  made  its  report. 

The  other  great  object  of  the  League  is  to  promote 
international  cooperation  in  many  matters  of  common 
concern.  T  shall  mention  hut  three  or  four. 


1.  Maintaining  humane  conditions  of  labour  in  all 
industrial  countries. 

2.  Maintaining  freedom  of  communication  and  transit 
'for  international  trade. 

f>.  Combatting  disease  and  promoting  public  health. 

4.  Suppressing  traffic  in  opium  and  other  narcotic 
drugs. 

o 

^  ^  ^  1 1 C-  necessity  for  international  co¬ 
operation  by  referring  to  the  third  matter  above  enum¬ 
erated  ?  We  all  know  that  disease  recognizes  no  inter¬ 
national  boundaries.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1918, 
an  epidemic  commonly  called  “Spanish  influenza”  broke 
out  in  Europe.  It  gradually  spread  from  one  country 
to  another,  until  it  covered  the  world  and  counted  more 
victims  in  one  year  than  the  Great  War  that  had  been 
ravaging  the  world  for  over  four  years.  These  great 
plagues  and  epidemics  can  only  be  fought  successfully 
if  the  nations  cooperate  to  prevent  conditions  arising 
which  make  possible  their  development,  and  work  to¬ 
gether  to  suppress  them  when  once  the  disease  is  discovered. 

Organs  of  the  League. — The  League  performs  its 
function  through  two  organs :  the  Council  and  the  As¬ 
sembly.  The  Council  is  composed  of  nine  members,  five 
of  whom  are  permanent  and  four  are  elected  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  at  its  Annual  Meeting.  The  five  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  are  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States.  As  the  United  States  has  not  yet  entered 
the  League,  its  place  at  the  Council  Table  is  vacant.  The 
four  members  elected  at  the  Assembly  at  Geneva  last 
December  were  Belgium,  Spain,  Brazil  and  China — two 
European,  one  American,  and  one  Asiatic. 

The  Assembly  is  composed  of  delegates,  representing 
the  members  of  the  League.  Each  Sta,te  is  entitled  to 
tlyee  delegates,  but  only  one  vote,  because  the  members 
of  the  League  are  States,  not  individuals. 
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Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  the  Covenant, 
all  decisions  must  be  unanimous. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  ratified  and  came  into 
force  on  the  tenth  day  of  January,  1920,  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  was  held  in  Paris  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  January,  1920. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Council  was  to  make  provisions 
for  creating  a  secretarial  staff  which  should  carry 
on  the  general  work  of  the  League  under  instructions 
from  the  Council;  and  much  of  the  time  and  thought 
of  the  Council  during  the  first  year  of  its  operations  has 
been  given  to  the  work  of  organization.  It,  however,  has 
taken  up  and  dealt  with  a  number  of  important  matters, 
but  space  does  not  permit  of  their  being  outlined. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  was  to  be 
called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  summoned  the  Assembly  to  meet  at  Geneva 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  1920. 

When  the  Assembly  met,  forty-two  nations  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League;  six  new  nations  were  admitted  by 
the  Assembly,  making  forty-eight  in  all;  and  of  these, 
forty-six,  representing  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
total  population  of  the  world,  were  actually  represented 
at  Geneva.  The  delegates  were  from  all  continents  and 
the  principal  islands  of  the  seas.  All  the  world’s  great 
races,  languages,  and  religions  were  represented.  It  was 
the  largest  and  most  representative  international  gather¬ 
ing  ever  held. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  Assembly  was  the 
fact  that  for  five  weeks  the  representatives  from  over  forty 
nations  from  all  parts  of  the  world  found  it  possible  to 
work  together  in  harmony  in  carrying  out  the  great 
objects  of  the  League,  for  if  over  forty  nations,  repre¬ 
senting  over  three  fourths  of  the  whole  human  race,  could 
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work  together  in  harmony,  the  delegates  of  all  nations 
should  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  greatest  single  piece  of  work  done  at  Geneva  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Justice,  before  which  all  nations  may  bring  their 
disputes  for  determination  according  to  the  very  right 
and  justice  of  the  cause,  rather  than  resort  to  war  or 
submit  to  injustice  and  the  rule  of  might. 

Many  other  important  matters  were  dealt  with  by  the 
Assembly,  but  space  does  not  even  permit  of  an  enumer¬ 
ation. 

Before  the  League  can  accomplish  its  greatest  pur¬ 
pose,  it  must  embrace  all  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world;  but  even  with  its  present  membership,  it  is  the 
most  hopeful  and  practical  experiment  so  far  devised 
for  providing  a  substitute  for  war  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes. 


REMARKABLE  TRIBUTES  BY  MARSHAL  FOCH 

I 

To  Field-Marshal  Earl  Haig 

Never  in  history  did  the  British ’Army  in  the  offensive 
obtain  greater  results  than  those  which  were  the  outcome 
of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  days  of  continuous  attack, 
from  July  18th  to  November  11th,  1918.  It  was  indeed 
a  complete  victory,  obtained  thanks  to  army  commanders 
and  other  officers  commanding  formations,  but  especially 
was  it  due  to  the  disinterested  intelligence  and  loyal  and 
energetic  action  of  the  British  Commander-in-Chief. 

In  holding  the  enemy  in  the  spring  of  1918  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  in  attacking  him  with  a  repetition  of  blows  such 
as  has  never  been  surpassed,  the  British  High  Command 
and  the  British  Staff  were  equal  to  their  task. 

II 

To  the  Canadian  Cavalry 

On  October  4th,  1920,  at  the  Empire  Club,  in  Toronto, 
Major-General  Seely,  M.P.,  C.B.,  H.S.O.,  gave  a  graphic 
and  thrilling  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  Canadian 
Cavalry  Brigade  •  during  the  Great  War.  To  prove  that 
the  remarkable  story  of  the  achievements  of  the  Brigade 
was  not  at  all  exaggerated,  he  read  a  letter  which  he  had 
that  very  day  received  from  Marshal  Eoch.  The  letter 
he  translated  as  follows: 

Tear  General  Seely: 

I  have  keen  regret  for  having  had  to  be  away  from  Paris  for 
some  time,  and  not  having  been  able  to  reply  to  your  letter  before 
your  departure  for  Canada.  Nevertheless,  X  hope  my  answer 
will  reach  you  still  in  time,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  use 
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of  it  during  your  visit  to  your  former  comrades.  1  do  not.  forget 
the  heroism  of  the  valiant  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade.  In  the 
month  of  March,  1918,  the  war  was  at  the  gates  of  Amiens.  It. 
was  vital  at  all  hazards  for  us  to  maintain  the  close  union  be¬ 
tween  our  two  armies,  British  and  French.  On  the  30th  of  March, 
at  Montreuil,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  at  Hangard  en  Santerre, 
your  Brigade  succeeded,  by  its  magnificent  performance  and  its 
unconquerable  dash,  in  first  checking,  and  finally  breaking  down, 
the  enemy’s  spirit  of  attack.  In  the  highest  degree,  thanks  to  your 
Brigade,  the  situation,  agonizing  as  it  had  been  at  the  opening 
of  the  battle,  was  restored.  Please  be  my  interpreter  to  your 
valiant  old  comrades  in  arms  of  the  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade,  in 
telling  them  of  my  admiration  for  them,  and  in  telling  them  of 
my  pride  in  having  had  them  under  my  command. 

FOCH  AND  THE  DIVINE  WILL 

To  Marshal  Foch  the  evils  of  each  day  were  sufficient, 
lie  handled  each  day's  problems  as. they  arose,  never  for 
a  moment  doubting  what  the  end  would  be.  He  willed 
victory,  hut  he  had  to  know  how  to  handle  the  forces  at 
his  command.  He  was  dealing  with  human  beings  and 
not  with  chessmen.  He  had  to  camouflage  to  his  soldiers. 
He  had  to  get  them, to  do  the  same  thing  which  they  had 
been  doing  and  at  which  they  had  been  beaten,  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tune.  He  had  to  make  the  army  believe  he  was 
trying  something  else,  when  lie  was  but  repeating  the  old 
thing  under  a  new  guise.  Foch  is  a  deeply  religious  man. 
He  says:  “Without  claiming  the  intervention  of  a  mir¬ 
acle,  I  say  that  when  at  a  moment  in  history  a  clear  view 
is  given  to  a  man  and  he  finds  later  that  that  clear  view 
has  determined  movements  of  enormous  consequences  in 
the  conduct  of  a  formidable  war — then  I  hold  that  that 
clear  view,  which  I  think  I  had  at  the  Marne,  on  the 
Yser,  and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1918,  comes  from  a 
providential  force  in  the  hands  of  which  one  is  an  instru¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  victorious  decision  descends  from  on 
high,  from  a  Will  that  is  superior  and  divine." 


THE  NEW  STATUS  OF  CANADA  IN  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE 


BY  SIB  JOHN  WILLISON 

There  was  an  old  notion  that  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland  constituted  the 

* 

British  Empire.  Loyalty  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  was  interpreted  as  loyalty  to 
Great  Britain.  The  people  of  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  were 
recognized  as  subjects  of  Queen 
Victoria,  but  in  the  common  concep¬ 
tion  the  “  colonies”  were  not  actual  partners  in  the 
Empire,  but  subordinate  countries  under  an  Imperial 
government  in  London.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
Canadians  should  sometimes  wonder  if  they  had  a  full 
citizenship  in  any  country,  and  where  devotion  to  Great 
Britain  ended  and  devotion  to  Canada  began. 

But  in  the  new  conception  of  Empire,  there  need  be 
neither  confusion  nor  conflict.  Canada  is  a  nation  within 
the  Empire,  and  the  primary  allegiance  of  the  Canadian  is 
to  his  own  country,  as  British  subjects  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  are  primarily  concerned  in  its  conditions  and  problems. 
The  Canadian  is  a  subject  of  King  George,  but  he  is  not 
a  subject  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or  whoever  may  happen 
Jto  be  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  nor  is  he  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Parliament.  As  the  Prince 
of  Wales  said,  in  a  memorable  speech  at  Toronto :  “  The 
old  idea  of  an  empire,  handed  down  from  the  traditions 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  that  of  a  Mother  Country  sur- 
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rounded  by  daughter  states  which  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Mother  Country.  But  the  British  Empire  has  long  left 
that  obsolete  idea  behind,  and  appears  before  us  in  a  very 
different  and  far  grander  form.  It  appears  before  us  as 
a  single  State  composed  of  many  nations  of  different  origins 
and  different  languages,  which  give  their  allegiance,  not 
to  the  Mother  Country  but  to  a  great  common  system  of 
life  and  government/5  And  he  added :  “  The  Throne 
stands  for.  a  heritage  of  common  aims  and  ideals,  shared 
equally  by  all  sections,  all  parties,  and  all  nations  within 
the  British  Commonwealth/5 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  have  been  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  in  the  spirit  and  outlook  of  the  British 
peoples.  The  Great  War  accelerated  the  movement  towards 
Imperial  unity,  but  the  forces  which  brought  the  British 
nation  together  in  common  effort  and  common  sacrifice 
were  living  and  vital  before  the  supreme  hour  arrived. 
Canadian  soldiers  moved  to  the  colours,  not  in  response 
to  any  demand  from  Great  Britain,  but  in  instinctive  and 
almost  unconscious  obedience  to  the  appeal  of  an  Imperial 
citizenship.  They  did  not  ask  themselves  where  or  how 
this  Imperial  patriotism  had  been  nourished,  nor  what  was 
the  relative  duty  of  Canada  or  Great  Britain  in  the  great 
conflict  in  which  the  Empire  had  become  involved.  What 
Canada  did  when  the  Empire  was  in  danger  was  what 
Prince  Edward  Island  or  British  Columbia  would  do  if 
Canada  were  in  danger.  But  the  people  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  or  British  Columbia  would  not  be  less  loyal  to  their 
own  Provinces  because  of  the  instant  recognition  of  their 
obligation  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Dominion.  Nor 
were  Canadians  less  loyal  to  Canada  when  they  gave  their 
blood  and  treasure  to  guard  and  maintain  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

It  has  been  very  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
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conflict  between  Canadian  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the 
common  Empire.  What  lias  to  lie  realized  is  that  the  first 
duty  of  Canadians  is  to  develop  their  own  country 'within 
the  Empire,  but  not  in  any  spirit  of  subservience  to  Great 
Britain.  In  proportion  as  Canada  increases  in  power  and 
prestige,  its  authority  in  the  Empire  becomes  greater,  and 
more  and  more  Canadian  ideals  are  expressed  in  Imperial 
policy  and  outlook.  We  have  reconciled  Colonial  autonomy 
and  Imperial  sovereignty.  We  shall  go  on  step  by  step  as 
common  interests  may  dictate  and  practical  experience 
direct.  Canadians  recognize  that  they  must  share  the 
burden  of  defence,  the  people  of  the  British  Islands  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Dominions  must  determine  their  own  status 
in  the  Empire,  and  all  British  subjects  now  admit  that 
equal  privileges  in  the  Empire  involve  equal  duties  and 
responsibilities.  If  that  be  granted,  and  there,  after  all, 
was  the  secret  of  unity  in  the  war,  the  constitutional 
machinery  will  be  adjusted  to  give  effect  to  the  sentiment 
which  pervades  and  dominates  all  portions  of  the  Empire. 
Moreover,  if  the  necessity  for  more  definite  constitutional 
machinery  should  arise,  the  genius  of  British  statesmen 
in  the  Dominions  and  in  the  Mother  Country,  supported 
by  the  common  will  of  the  British  peoples,  will  forge  new 
bonds  of  union  and  establish  ever  more  firmly  and  securely 
the  foundations  of  the  Imperial  structure. 

But,  just  as  Canadians  have  municipal  and  provincial 
interests  separate  from  purely  national  interests,  so  we 
have  national  interests  which  are  distinct  if  not  wholly 
separate  from  Imperial  considerations.  We  could  not  hope 
to  develop  a  robust  national  sentiment  in  Canada  if  we  had 
less  freedom  of  action  or  utterance  than  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  possess.  Nor  can  we  have  a  complete 
citizenship  unless  through  some  Imperial  Council  or 
Cabinet  we  are  able  to  affect  the  policy  of  the  Empire 


in  all  those  relations  which  involve  its  defence  and 
security.  We  must  feel  that  the  Throne  is  represented 
as  truly  by  the  Government  at  Ottawa  as  by  that  at  West¬ 
minster,  that  there  is  no  compulsory  dependence  in  our 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  our  direct  obliga¬ 
tion  is  to  the  Imperial  statesmen  who  administer  the  affairs 
and  determine  the  policy  of  Canada  within  the  Empire. 

•ation  with  Great  Britain  in  the  concerns  of  Empire 
does  not  mean  subordination  to  the  Mother  'Country  nor 
any  recognition  of  the  authority  of  British  statesmen 
within  the  boundaries  of  Canada.  The  true  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  towards  the  Dominion  is  that  of  the  British  sub¬ 
ject  in  London  or  Manchester  or  Edinburgh  towards  the 
United  Kingdom ;  as  upon  all  British  citizens  in  whatever 
part  of  the  Empire  they  live,  there  is  a  supreme  obligation 
to  the  common  Empire,  as  the  fortress  of  that  Imperial 
power  which  protects  all  the  British  nations.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  the  Canadian  is  not  British,  and  yet  is 
never  so  British  as  when  he  resolves  that  Canada  shall  be 
powerful  in  the  Empire,  and  realizes  that,  by  guarding  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  his  own  country,  he  best  serves  the 
Imperial  Commonwealth. 


THE  BRITISH  THRONE 


Tribute  to  the  King  and  the  Prince 

Frederic  Harrison,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review , 
in  discussing  the  Succession  to  the  Throne,  says: 

I  come  now  to  the  vital  point — the  Succession  to  the 
Crown.  On  the  childlessness  of  the  Stuart  Protestants 
in  1700'  the  Crown  was  limited  to  the  heirs  of  Sophia,  wife 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  There  are  now  dozens  of  such 
descendants  in  countless  princelets  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  It  would  amuse  a  genealogist  to  make 
a  list  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  heirs  of  the  Electress 
Sophia,  most  of  them  undesirables,  many  of  them  enemies, 
and  some  of  them  infamous.  It  is  urgent  to  find  a  new 
root  for  the  title  to  our  Throne. 

How  I  make  hold  to  affirm  that  a  new  settlement  of 
hereditary  right  to  the  Throne  should  be  based  on  our 
honoured  Lord,  King  George  Y.  He  represents  to  the 
whole  Empire  the  world  war,  the  new  world,  our  hopes  of 
a  purer  social  order.  The  war  was  the  most  tremendous 
struggle,  the  direst  peril  in  our  history;  and  through  it  all 
George  was  the  personal  embodiment  of  our  courage,  our 
energy,  and  our  faith  in  our  cause.  Daily  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand  gatherings  rang  out  “  God  save  the  King !”  He  is 
the  only  one  of  our  Sovereigns  for  nearly  two  centuries 
who  ever  led  our  armies  in  the  field.  He  was  with  his 
men  in  France;  he  was  with  his  seamen  in  the  Fleet. 
From  the  first  days  of  August,  1914,  to  the  last  days  of 
November,  1918,  King  George  and  his  family  fought, 
worked,  spoke,  and  lived  as  no  English  King  ever  yet  did. 
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I  say  that  it  would  be  a  just  tribute  by  the  nation  in 
memory  of  all  it  owes  to  him  and  to  his,  if  King  George 
were  officially  enacted  as  the  source  of  a  new  dynasty. 
With  admirable  judgment  he  has  himself  cast  off  all  out¬ 
landish  family  names,  has  called  his  own  the  House  of 
Windsor,  and  his  collaterals  by  familiar  English  place- 
names.  Let  Parliament,  then,  cast  off  outlandish  princes 
as  having  any  claim  to  the  blood-royal  of  England.  Not 
only  has  the  war  given  to  King  George  a  part  that  has 
never  been  'filled  by  any  king  since  the  Conquest,  but  his 
personal  record  as  a  devoted  public  servant  and  truly 
good  man  stands  above  them  all.  I  am  no  courtier,  and 
I  know  no  more  of  courts  than  the  man  in  the  street; 
but  as  an  historian  I  can  recall  no  other  English  king 
since  Alfred  who  was  stainless  in  every  phase  of  public 
duty  and  domestic  life,  who  was  in  every  aspect  of  king- 
ship  all  that  should  be  the  real  Head  of  the  State  and 
the  First  Gentleman  in  England. 

%  *  ❖ 

And  we  have  the  same  hopes  in  his  family  for  the 
future.  No  Prince,  neither  Bichard  the  Crusader,  nor 
Harry  of  Monmouth,  nor  Harry  Tudor,  ever  brought 
royalty  home  to  the  Britons  at  home  and  overseas  as  does 
our  popular  Prince  of  Wales.  His  personality  and  his 
ubiquity  have  illuminated  the  institution  of  princedom 
and  have  knit  up  the  Empire  as  nothing  before  has  done. 
Burke  said  John  Howard  had  “  made  a  circumnavigation 
of  charity/7  The  Prince  makes  circumnavigations  of 
English  manhood.  Like  his  father — soldier,  seaman, 
sportsman,  student,  speaker,  hard  worker,  “  good  fellow  77 
— he  goes  round  the  world,  showing  it  what  the  best  type 
of  young  Englishman  is,  as  no  Prince  before  ever  did  or 
could  do. 


A  RED  LETTER  DAY  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  EMPIRE 


Some  of  the  greatest  events  in  history  are  not  assessed 
at  their  full  value  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  The 
eyes  of  contemporaries  are  often  closed  to  the  immense 
significance  of  an  event  which  may  appear  worthy  of  only 
passing  notice.  This  strange  blindness  is  often  due  to 
the  fact  that,  at  the  very  time  when  the  really  important 
affair  should  have  attention,  some  louder  and  more  in¬ 
sistent  affairs  are  clamouring  for  immediate  notice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  February  8th, 
1921,  is  the  most  important  date  in  world  history  since 
Armistice  Day,  November  11th,  1918.  A  hundred  years 
lienee  the  relative  importance  of  these  two  dates  may  be 
reversed.  Just  as  a  prophet  is  often  without  honour  in 
his  own  country,  so  a  date  is  often  without  honour  in  its 
own  epoch. 

On  February  8th,  1921,  was  held  a  general  election 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  South  African  Party 
in  favour  of  British  connection,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  led  by  General  Smuts,  who  had  served  in  the  Boer 
War  against  Britain  and  who  had  served  just  as  whole¬ 
heartedly  as  commander  of  the  British  troops  in  East 
Africa  in  1916-1917.  This  great  man,  because  he  saw 
a  movement  toward  secession  from  Britain  growing 
rapidly  in  South  Africa  and  because  all  his  efforts  to 
negotiate  satisfactorily  with  the  secessionists  had  proved 
unavailing,  decided  to  face  the  issue  boldly  and  promptly, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequences  to  himself  or  to  the 
Empire.  For  many  weeks  lie  went  up  and  down  the 
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country,  rallying  all  loyalists  to  his  side.  He  warned  the 
electors  everywhere  of  the  shame  and  humiliation  which 
awaited  them  if  the  party  of  secession  succeeded.  "  If  the 
Nationalists  (the  Secessionists)  succeed,”  he  declared, 
<<r  it  means  that  a  civilized  South  Africa  becomes  a  dream, 
and  that  the  white  people  of  this  continent  have  decided 
to  commit  suicide.”  In  a  great  speech  delivered  in 
Pretoria  he  argued:  "If  by  independence  the  National¬ 
ists  mean  independence  which  is  friendly  to  and  in  friendly 
association  with  the  Empire  and  not  hostile  to  it,  then  I 
say  in  all  sincerity  and  conviction  we  can  have  such  inde¬ 
pendence  in  fullest  measure  without  secession.” 

A  strange  romance,  accordingly,  was  being  enacted  in 
South  Africa  during  the  early  weeks  of  1921,  and  few 
people  in  the  world  seemed  to  be  aware  of  it.  An  arch¬ 
rebel  of  the  Boer  War  had  become,  within  the  short  span 
of  twenty  years,  the  very  head  and  front  of  British  inter¬ 
ests  in  his  own  land.  Stranger  still  than  this  was  the 
main  situation.  For  the  first  time  in  recorded  history  a 
proud  Imperial  Nation  was  actually  permitting  one  of  her 
dependencies  to  determine  by  ballot  whether  it  were  more 
expedient  to  remain  loyal  or  to  turn  traitor.  On  many 
occasions  British  methods  of  dealing  with  subject  peoples 
'  have  excited  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  even  of  alien 
states.  This  last  experiment  in  South  Africa  seemed 
perilous  to  the  verge  of  folly.  If  the  secessionists  should 
succeed,  and  they  appeared  to  have  some  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess,  would  not  the  integrity  of  the  whole  gigantic  Empire 
be  shaken  ? 

And  what  happened?  The  following  table  of  news, 
published  a  few  days  after  February  8th,  1921,  tells  the 
wonderful  tale  and  completely  justifies  the  boldness  of 
General  Jan  Christian  Smuts  and  the  strange  tolerance 
of  the  British  government. 
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Results  of  the  South  African  Election 


General  Smuts — South  African  Party.  .  . 

Nationalists — Secession  . 

Labour  . 

( )ther  Seats  . 


78 

44 

9 

3 


Total  134  members 


As  the  Labour  and  other  members  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  vote  with  the  Government,  General  Smuts  controls 
firmly  three  fourths  of  the  new  House. 

Thus  once  again  in  a  great  and  threatening  crisis  of 
our  history,  the  principles  of  justice  and  liberty  have  won 
a  magnificent  success.  All  honour  to  General  Smuts! 


TOLL  OF  THE  PEERAGE  TAKEN  BY  THE 

GREAT  WAR 


The  following  news  item  tells  a  startling  story: 

After  a  break  of  nearly  four  years,-  Burke’s  Peerage 
is  re-issued  in  a  new,  carefully  revised  edition. 

Never,  since  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  have  so  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  aristocracy  fallen  in  battle,  and  the  gaps  in 
the  ranks  of  the  titled  classes  have  been  many  and  wide. 
The  succession  to  more  than  two  hundred  hereditary 
honours  lias  been  directly  affected,  and  nearly  the  same 
number  of  heirs  were  killed. 

The  changes  in  hereditary  peerages  cover  a  Royal  duke¬ 
dom,  three  marquisates,  seven  earldoms,  sixteen  viscoun¬ 
ties,  and  forty-six  baronies.  In  the  same  period  fifteen 
peerages  have  become  extinct. 

THE  TEACHERS  AND  THE  KING 

The  overseas  teachers,  who  are  in  London  this  year 
through  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  the  Empire,  had 
a  rare  privilege  recently.  They  were  asked  inside  the 
gates  of  Buckingham  Palace  to  see  the  King  going  to 
open  Parliament  in  all  its  ancient  state  and  majesty.  Then 
they  were  taken  into  the  private  entrance  where  the  King 
and  Queen  were  to  alight  on  their  return.  When  they 
got  out  of  the  gorgeous  old  coach,  the  Queen  first  sent  the 
overseas  teachers  a  message,  saying  how  pleased  she  was 
to  see  them,  and  then  the  King  came  and  went  along  the 
line,  welcoming  them  and  talking  to  them  with  warm 
interest.  The  overseas  teachers  from  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  elsewhere,  were  greatly  pleased,  for  few, 
even  in  England,  have  been  granted  this  privilege  of  a 
“  close-up  ”  view  of  this  procession,  and  the  personal 
interest  of  their  Majesties  added  greatly  to  its  value. 
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KIPLING  ON  THE  ENGLISH  RACE 


After  ninety-nine  years  of  peace,  the  English  were 
given  less  than  ninety-six  hours  to  choose  whether  they 
would  buy  a  little  longer  peace  with  the  heathen  of  the 
North,  as  their  fathers  had  bought  it,  or  make  peace  with 
them,  as  King  Alfred  had  made  it.  As  a  race  they  had 
forgotten  to  say  “  No  ”  to  any  one  who  said  “  Yes  ”  in  a 
sufficiently  loud  voice;  they  had  quite  forgotten  that  they 
had  broken  a  Church,  killed  one  King,  closed  a  Protec¬ 
torate,  and  exiled  another  King  sooner  than  be  driven 
where  they  did  not  desire  to  go.  But  when  their  hour 
came  again,  they  decided  once  again,  and  once  again 
by  instinct,  to  go  their  own  way,  for  once  again  they 
had  prepared  nothing,  they  had  foreseen  nothing.  They 
had  been  assured  that  not  only  was  there  no  need  for 
preparation  against  war,  but  that  the  mere  thought  of 
it  was  absurd,  where  it  was  not  criminal.  Therefore, 
through  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  it  was  necessary 
to  throw  up  a  barricade  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  nation’s 
youth,  behind  which  the  most  elementary  preparation 
could  he  begun/ 

*  *  *  * 

The  whole  weight  of  the  world  at  the  present  moment 
lies  again,  as  it  used  to  lie  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  upon 
two  nations,  upon  England  and  France.  The  sole  force 
which,  under  God’s  good  providence,  can  meet  this  turn 
of  our  fate  is  not  temperament,  nor  opportunism,  nor  any 
attempt  to  do  better  than  good,  but  character  and  again 
character — such  mere  ingrained  common  sense — a  hand- 
hammered,  loyal  strength  of  character,  as  one  may  humbly 
dare  to  hope  fifteen  hundred  years  of  equality,  of  exper¬ 
ience,*  have  given  to  us. 
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